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In Hot Water 


By Walter E. Myer 








HERE are many worries that we 

cannot get away from, try as we 
may. There are plenty of troubles 
from which no one can escape. A citi- 
zen, however wise and thoughtful, can 
do little to remove the danger when 
war clouds gather, when depression 
strikes or when disease lays a menacing 
hand upon himself or his family. Some- 
thing may, of course, be done in each 
of these cases, but the remedy is a long- 
time operation which calls for large- 
scale cooperation. 

Fortunately, most of us, most of the 
time, do not dwell in the presence of 
major calamities. Our unhappiness, 
when we are unhappy, springs very 
often from what, seen from the outside, 
look like little things. 

As likely as not the worried student 
is not thinking at any given moment of 
war or inflation or other ills which at 
times afflict us all so deeply. What, 
then, are the circumstances which cast 
shadows upon the bright spring days 
and so often turn life sour? 

It would be easy enough to make a 
list of nagging worries that rob so many 
of satisfaction and contentment. In- 
stead, suppose we speak of one bad 
habit, or a set of habits which deny us 
much of the calm pleasure which we 
ought to enjoy. 

Many people, young and old, are 
cheated out of the best that life should 
afford by being always in hot water. 
Students are often in that predicament. 
They don’t keep up with their assign- 
ments, don’t prepare their lessons when 
they should. They say to themselves, 
“I will do this tomorrow,” not realiz- 
ing, perhaps, that every assignment, 
postponed for a day, becomes at once 
doubly difficult. If you can’t handle 
it today, what chance will you have 
tomorrow of handling two days’ assign- 
ments? 

The dilatory, negligent student keeps 
himself in hot water, since he is ever 
beset by unpleasant difficulties from 
which he is trying to escape. His class 
work and his home work assume merci- 
less proportions. 
He tries to meet 
obligations which 
may soon be too 
much for him. See- 
ing that he has lost 
step with his class, 
he may give up in 
despair, or he may 
suffer mental dis- 
tress more imme- 
diately painful than 
his reflection upon 
the great national and global problems 
of his day. 

One can usually get out of difficulties 
which the failing student finds so dis- 
tressing. The remedy is to follow the 
paths of duty; to master each assign- 
ment daily, not to put.today’s work off 
until tomorrow, to organize time so 
that the work will be done on schedule 
day by day. 

You cannot solve all the great prob- 
lems of a war-torn world, but you can, 
most of the time, do your work so as 
to keep out of hot water. And that is 
a goal well worth achieving. You may 
well be surprised to find out how much 
more satisfying life will become once 
you have reached this goal. 


Walter E. Myer 
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“BUT WHERE is he going?” 


Atomic Developments 


Major Emphasis Is Still on Production of Weapons, but Other 


Uses Are Already Being Made of the Energy 


HE United States and Russia are 

engaged in a grim race for suprem- 
acy in the development of atomic 
weapons. While we hope we can 
settle today’s international strife 
peaceably, in a sense the future may 
depend upon the outcome of this race. 
If we keep ahead of Russia, she may 
not provoke a major war. If war does 
break out, our survival may depend 
upon our having atomic superiority. 

U. S. authorities believe that our 
country has a substantial lead in the 
building and stockpiling of deadly 
atomic explosives at the present time, 
and we are making a determined 
effort to stay out in front. Mainly 
for this purpose, the nation’s atomic 
energy officials have been authorized 
to use nearly 21% billion dollars dur- 
ing the year ending next June. 

The public does not know very 
many details about our nation’s 
atomic energy program. Never before 
has this country carried out so vast 
an undertaking in such great secrecy. 
A few weeks ago, however, five jar- 
ring explosions in the Nevada desert 
served as reminders that our atomic 
factories and laboratories are hard at 
work, preparing packages of death 
and destruction for any nation that 
dares to start an all-out war. 


These recent atomic explosions 
were the first that had occurred in 
our country since July 16, 1945—the 
date of the initial atom-bomb test, 
conducted in New Mexico. Between 
1945 and 1951, our atomic scientists 
conducted all their trial explosions at 
remote island bases in the Pacific. 

There may be more than one expla- 
nation why our government has set 
up a testing ground within the bor- 
ders of continental United States. 
The main reason, openly announced, 
is that we must push our atomic 
energy program with utmost speed. 
Whenever possible, we must avoid the 
loss of time that would be involved in 
carrying technicians and equipment to 
some faraway island or lagoon. 

Furthermore, U. S. leaders may 
have been thinking about the interna- 
tional effects of the publicity which 
these tests would receive. It may be 
hoped that Moscow has seen a clear 
warning in the atomic flash which 
lighted our skies from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Great Salt Lake. 

What specific weapons or devices 
were being tried in the Nevada blasts? 
Very few people know the definite 
answer to this question, and they 
aren’t telling. But we can get a few 

(Continued on page 2) 


Meager Rations 
In Great Britain 


Production of Civilian Goods 


Is Cut as Our Island Ally 


Joins in Rearming 


“It’s the roast beef of old England 
That makes us what we are today. 
Hot on Sunday, cold on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, too, 
We serve it up as Irish stew...” 


HE old English music-hall song 

has an ironic ring to the people 
of Great Britain today. The times 
described in the song—when meat, in 
one form or another, was on the menu 
nearly every day—are only a happy 
memory Britain’s meat ration, 
reduced again earlier this month, is 


now. 


at its lowest point in history. 

Every Britain is 
entitled to about ten cents worth of 
meat a week. That amounts to one 
small chop or less than a quarter of 
a pound of stewing mutton. In addi- 
tion, three 
worth of canned corned beef weekly. 
Most families count on “meat 
meal” a week—and are no 
second helpings. 

The British people are receiving 
only 15 per cent of the meat they were 
getting before World War II. Not 
even in the darkest days of the war 
was the ration as meager as it is now. 
Even though Britain was on the win- 
ning side in the conflict, the people 
there are actually worse off—from a 
food standpoint—than the defeated 
Germans. 

The immediate cause of the latest 
cut in meat rations was the breakdown 
of trade negotiations between Great 
Britain and Argentina. The latter 
country, which has meat to sell, is 
demanding higher prices than Britain 
has been paying. The British govern- 
ment refuses to buy the meat at the 
increased rates. 

There are far deeper reasons, 
though, than this trade stalemate for 
the food situation in Britain today. 
At the bottom is the continued need 
to scrimp and save if the country is 
to get back on a sound economic basis. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Atomic Energy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


clues by reviewing facts that are al- 
ready available to the public, and that 
are not considered military secrets. 
We can also learn a great deal by 
examining some problems’ which 
atomic scientists and engineers are 
tackling. 

An atomic bomb, we know, contains 
relatively few pounds of explosive 
material. The exact quantity is 
secret. The material—uranium 235 
or plutonium—cannot explode until a 
certain amount of it is thrown to- 
gether. This secret amount is gen- 
erally known as the “critical mass.” 
So, in an atom bomb that is ready 
for use, the explosive is kept in two 
or more pieces—each portion too 
small to make a critical mass. 

Suddenly the pieces are slammed 
together, to form a lump that is large 
enough to explode. Then the atoms 
within the mass of uranium or 
plutonium react upon one another so 
as to cause a tremendous, searing 

: blast. 

If the explosive material were sim- 
ply thrown together in the open, how- 
ever, the blast would be comparatively 
small. This is because the mass 
would blow itself to bits before much 
of a reaction had time to get under 
way. In order to hold the uranium or 
plutonium together, just for a tiny 
fraction of a second, a strong casing 
is used. In 1945 and 1946, at least, 
this casing and other necessary parts 
were so bulky that a single bomb 
took up most of the room in the bomb 
bay of a giant B-29. 

Such a weapon has its uses, in the 
blasting of enemy industrial centers 
and the like. But we also need atomic 
missiles that can be carried in small 
planes, or even fired as artillery shells. 
Possession of atomic artillery would 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic 
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give our ground forces tremendous 
advantage over an enemy. Therefore, 
it is believed, American scientists and 
engineers have been trying to design 
atomic projectiles with small, compact 
casings and firing mechanisms. Ac- 
cording to many people, the Nevada 
tests probably were connected with 
this effort. 

Another possibility is that the Ne- 
vada experiments had something to 
do with the development of the 
dreaded hydrogen bomb. 

The main explosive charge in this 
monster would be a substance known 
as “heavy hydrogen,” but a uranium 
or plutonium bomb would be needed 
as a trigger to touch off the hydrogen 
blast. Some authorities believe that 
this trigger was tested in Nevada. 
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INSTALLATIONS, proving grounds, and other facilities directed by the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission form a network that 


It is, of course, an appalling tragedy 
that world conditions force us to 
devote so large a part of our atomic 
energy programs to military prepa- 
rations. If the war danger which 
we face is eventually removed, then 
we can begin to take full advantage 
of the atom’s vast possibilities for 
human benefit. 

It will eventually be possible, for 
instance, to operate power plants with 
atomic fuel. This is because the re- 
action that takes place as a spectacu- 
lar bomb blast can also be kept under 
control and made to occur slowly in 
a pile or reactor. The pile is gen- 
erally a large stack of uranium or 
plutonium chunks, embedded in car- 
bon or certain other substances. 

When an atomic bomb explodes, 
heat is produced in one mighty flash. 
But a reactor or pile, through its slow 
and continuous operation, provides 
heat over a long period of time. This 
heat can be used to generate steam, 
just as can that of a coal furnace. 
The big difference is that a pound of 
uranium can do possibly as much 
work as can 2% million pounds of 
coal. So, in regions where water 
power and coal are scarce, and trans- 
portation is a serious problem, atomic 
power may sometime have great value. 

The U.S. Navy is greatly interested 
in the possibility of using the atom 
for driving submarines and surface 
vessels. Experiments leading toward 
the construction of an atomic sub- 
marine engine are already under way. 
Airplanes, too, may eventually use 
atomic power. First, however, scien- 
tists must make a shield which will 
protect crews from the dangerous 
rays of the magic fuel, but which 
will not be too bulky to carry. 

Atomic engines for ships, planes, 
and factories are a prospect of the 
future. But there is one non-military 
atomic project that is giving great 
benefits to mankind now. It involves 
the use of radioactive isotopes—sub- 
stances which have been treated in an 
atomic laboratory so that they emit 
rays. 

“Radioisotopes” can be made from 
such elements as phosphorus, iodine, 


stretches across the country 


carbon, sulphur, zinc, and iron. Scien- 
tists have known about these isotopes, 
and have been able to make them in 
extremely small quantities for a num- 
ber of years. But not until our na- 
tion’s atomic energy program got into 
operation did the ray-producing sub- 
stances become plentiful enough to 
constitute major tools of scientific 
research. At present, great atomic 
piles, such as those at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and at the Brookhaven 
laboratory in New York state, can 
furnish an amazing variety of them. 

Radioisotopes have countless uses. 
Doctors employ them in the treatment 
of cancer and several other diseases. 
Moreover, they are valuable in many 
additional fields. Since a radioisotope 
gives off rays, its presence can be 
detected by instruments. This makes 
it useful as a “tracer.””’ The material 
can be placed in the human body, in 
an animal, in the soil, or in a plant, 
and kept under constant observation. 

Suppose that a small amount of 
some particular isotope is added to a 
fertilizer. Scientists can then watch 
the tracer to see how rapidly the fer- 
tilizer is taken up by plants, where 
it goes, and so on. Tracers, some- 
times called “tagged atoms,” are also 
used by technicians who study the 
characteristics of metals and other in- 
dustrial materials. 
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Isotopes are being used by about 
500 American industrial laboratories, 
clinics, and universities. Institutions 
in 29 foreign nations, too, are obtain- 
ing them from America’s atomic 
workshops. In all, the Oak Ridge 
laboratory has sent out more than 
15,000 shipments of radioisotopes. 

Atomic energy development in the 
United States, for both military and 
civilian purposes, is under control of 
the government’s five-man Atomic 
Energy Commission, headed by Gor- 
don Dean. This group supervises 
research and development projects at 
more than 1,200 establishments, scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 
These include colleges, clinics, indus- 
trial laboratories, and several big 
enterprises that are owned by the 
federal government. 

Universities and private business 
firms do most of the actual work on 
our nation’s atomic energy projects, 
operating under agreements that they 
have made with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The General Electric 
Company, the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, and the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation are among 
several big business concerns that are 
working with the AEC. 

The map on this page shows major 
U. S. atomic centers. Here, in part, 
is what some of them are doing: 

Hanford produces plutonium for 
use in atomic bombs. 

Oak Ridge turns out uranium 235 
for the same purpose, and it also 
furnishes radioisotopes for research. 

Operations at Los Alamos are con- 
cerned with the design and produc- 
tion of weapons. 

Work on the hydrogen bomb is to 
be carried on at the new Savannah 
River location. 

Knolls, at Schenectady, New York, 
devotes attention to the development 
of an atomic submarine engine. 

Brookhaven, at Upton, New York, 
and Argonne, at Chicago, do impor- 
tant experimental work with atomic 
reactors. 

Atomic energy activities of some 
sort are being conducted in almost 
every state of the Union. 
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Fact and Opinion from . . 





Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Korea's Refugees—Misery on the 
March,” by Gertrude Samuels, New 
York Times Magazine. 


The fate of the Korean people, 
swept up in the tides of war, makes 
a strange and terrible story. Every- 
where one turns in the devastated 
towns and villages are the pleading 
faces of hungry children or the mute, 
bewildered faces of mothers with 
young babies. The scene is heart- 
rending. 

Today there are estimated to be al- 
most 2 million refugees pouring from 
both above and below the 38th parallel 
to the “safety” zones. About 545,000 
—the “lucky” ones—have found their 
way to 84 camps in the south. The 
remainder, though, are on their own. 

Three groups—the Korean govern- 
ment and two organizations connected 
with the United Nations—are trying 
to deal with the problem, but there is 
no simple answer for all this misery. 
There is a bitterness and a sense of 
helplessness on the part of those per- 
sons who are trying to help, because 
so few supplies are flowing in. The 
people of Korea look to sympathetic 
Americans for aid before it is too late. 


“Can the Atom Bomb Beat Commu- 
nism?” by David E. Lilienthal, Col- 
lier’s. 

The atom bomb has been a power- 
ful deterrent to war. 
has given us time and may give us 
more time. However, we must realize 
it is no guarantee of victory in war. 

Our rearmament effort can proceed 
successfully only if we keep perspec- 
tive. We've got to get strong the 
hard way. We can’t put sole reliance 
on the atom as a relatively cheap and 
easy way to win a war. 

Furthermore, we must remember 
that it takes more than a military de- 
feat to effect a real setback on com- 
munism. What is needed is a program 
of action that calls for the kinds of 
accomplishments that have made 
America known the world over as a 
land of hopes fulfilled, a land of indi- 
vidual promise. We must take the 
leadership in building up the economic 
health and moral confidence of Europe 
and Asia. We must demonstrate in 


Its possession 


concrete terms that a living democ- 
racy is the best way of life. 

As the strength and confidence of 
free. peoples throughout the world 
grows year after year, Russian hopes 
that she can win by capitalizing on 
discontent will decrease. It may even 
become clear to the Russians that 
they too have more to gain by peace 
than war. 


“Small Business Needs Help,” edi- 
torial comment in St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Thousands of small businesses are 
fighting to survive. They are compet- 
ing unsuccessfully with large busi- 
for allocation of scarce mate- 
rials, for scarce manpower, for gov- 
ernment contracts, and so on. 

There are two excellent reasons why 
small business cannot be allowed to 
go under. The first is that its pro- 
duction is needed to arm the nation. 
The second reason is that competition 
by these thousands of enterprises is 
needed to keep our economy vigorous. 

The Senate Small Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Sparkman 
of Alabama, is performing an exceed- 
ingly worth-while service by spear- 
heading the fight to help small busi- 
ness concerns. They have an impor- 
tant role to play, and there is no excuse 
for not coming to their help now. 


“Battle of Words in India,” by Paul 
M. Grimes, New York Herald Tribune. 

The United States Information 
Service has begun a wide expansion 
of its activities in India. It wants 
to tell the Indian people more about 
the U. S. and to counter the increas- 
ingly heavy propaganda of Russia. 

Activities of the U. S. I. S. 
publication of a 12-page weekly news- 
paper, the establishment of lending 
libraries and reading rooms, the pres- 
entation of motion-picture programs, 
and various other measures. 

Also active in India is Tass, the 
official news agency of the Soviet 
Union. Tass distributes several So- 
viet publications. The activities of 
Tass are light as compared to those 
of the U. S. I. S. but they seem 
to be having considerable effect. The 
U. S. I. S. is pointing out more and 
more the dangers in Russia’s actions 
and the falsehoods of her claims. 
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ENDLESS ROAD. Civilians in Korea have suffered as much from their 


country’s war as soldiers have, 


WHEN THE TRAINS STOP, our economic 


workers 


settle differences between railway 
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down. Finding a way to 
employers, without traffic 


life 


and 


slows 
their 


interruption, is one of today’s difficult: problems. 


America’s Railway Industry 





Two-Year Dispute 


MERICA’S railway system is by 
A far the world’s greatest. In this 
country we have a network of 225,000 
miles of track, nearly one third of 
all the track in the world. Over these 
rails our trains haul hundreds of mil- 
lions of passengers and billions of tons 
of freight each year. 

This freight—food, raw materials, 
all types of manufactured products— 
is vital to our economy, and so is pas- 
senger travel. For this any 
interruption of train traffic is always 
matter, but it become 
critical during a national emergency. 

Unfortunately, there have been sev- 
eral stoppages in train services in re- 
cent years. The latest of these, as we 
know, occurred a few weeks ago. 
While it lasted, it slowed down our war 
and defense effort, and caused wide- 
spread concern. 

The dispute, from which this crisis 
developed, has been going on for about 
two years. Unions, representing about 
300,000 engineers, firemen, conductors, 
switchmen and other train employees, 
have pressed several demands regard- 
ing wages and hours. The main one 
has been that the work week be short- 
ened from 48 to 40 hours without loss 
of pay. This is equivalent to a pay 
increase of 31 cents an hour. 

The companies have contended they 
cannot meet all the unions’ demands. 
Prolonged negotiations, supervised by 
the government, have failed to settle 
the argument. 

Last August, the government took 
drastic action in an effort to prevent 
further rail strikes. It seized the 
carriers, and Army officers were placed 
in charge of them. The same workers 
and executives operated the railroads, 
but under Army direction. 

This maneuver did not prevent fur- 
ther walkouts. Last December, switch- 
men—the men who shift trains and 
cars from one track to another at ter- 
minals—reported “sick” and refused 
to work. The government started 
legal proceedings against the absent 
workers. Then, President Truman, 
who was alarmed over the effect of the 
walkout on the mobilization program, 
appealed to the workers to go back 
to their jobs for the good of the na- 
tion. They did return to work and the 
wage-hour negotiations continued. 


reason, 


a serious can 


Late in December, management and 
unions finally arrived at a compromise 
agreement. The switchmen 
get a 25-cent-an-hour wage boost, with 
the promise of a 40-hour work week 
later on: However, the unions later 
rejected this agreement 
dissatisfaction over 
of it. 

At the end of January, the latest 
railroad walkout occurred. Again 
thousands of switchmen reported 
“sick,” and stayed away from their 
jobs. Stalled trains tied up terminals, 
and gradually a large part of the coun- 
try’s vast railroad system became 
paralyzed. As millions of would-be 
travelers were stranded, as hundreds 
of factories were forced to slow down 
or close, as Korea-bound supplies failed 
to move, public resentment grew. 

Mobilization Director Charles Wil- 
son appealed to the men to return to 
work, Communist cam- 
paign of sabotage would be less harm- 
ful to this country than the strike. 
After this, switchmen began reporting 
back for work, but the walk-out did 
not end until the Army threatened to 
fire any employee—not actually sick 
—who did not go back to his post 
within 48 hours. 

The railway switchmen have now 
been given a 12%-cent-an-hour in- 
crease, only half as much as they were 
offered by the companies in December 
(previous to this increase, switchmen 
received from $73.50 to $78.70 a 
week). The Army is still in control 
of the railroads, and union officials 
are still pressing their earlier de- 
mands. 

Meanwhile, the government’s labor- 
management experts are trying to find 
ways of settling disputes in the rail- 
way as well as other vital defense 
industries before they develop into 
work stoppages which harm the na- 
tional welfare during this emergency 
period. 
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A year ago at this time, the people 
of New York were making every pos- 
sible effort to cut down on their use 
of water because the supply was so 
low. Now, officials report, the big 
city’s reservoirs are full again—and 
spilling over—for the first time since 
May 1949. 
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The Story of the Week 


Appeal to Russians 


“We must tell the Russian people 
that Americans want to live with them 
in peace and friendship, and that we 
hope the barriers between us can be 
broken down.” Twenty-one senators, 
led by Brien McMahon of Connecticut, 
have asked Congress and the President 
to send that message to the Soviet 
people and their government. 

The legislators feel that if the Rus- 
sians were to learn our true wishes 
for world peace, they would no longer 
support their leaders who charge that 
this country is a “warmonger.” We 
should let them and the world know, 
the congressmen declare, that we are 
at all times willing to settle problems 
with the Soviet government if these 
officials wish to work for peace. 

The Soviet press quickly attempted 


ACME 
AIRPLANE SPOTTERS atop a New York 
City skyscraper. New York State has 
more than 16,000 civilian volunteers who 
will wateh for enemy planes if war comes. 


to tell its people that America’s friend- 
ship plea was a “trick.” Many ob- 
servers say that this Russian reaction 
shows that our friendship proposal is 
considered “dangerous” by Soviet 
leaders. 


Italian Communist, Split 


With two million members, Italy’s 
Communist Party has boasted that it 
is communism’s strongest European 
branch west of the Iron Curtain. If 
the Soviet Union were to invade west- 
ern Europe, it has been feared that 
the Italian Communists would give 
the invaders powerful support. But 
now there is evidence that the Italian 
Communist branch—far from being 
strong—is sharply divided. In fact, 
it appears to be “cracking down the 
middle.” 

The most important indication of 
a major rift in the party came re- 
cently when two members of Italy’s 
parliament suddenly resigned from 
the Communist Party. These men, 
named Aldo Cucchi and Valdo Mag- 
nani, quit because they refused to 
put loyalty to Russian communism 
ahead of patriotism to Italy. 

After this pair resigned, 20 regional 
Communist Party executives followed 
suit, and so did hundreds of rank-and- 
file Communists in Italy. These were 
not the first signs of trouble in 
the Italian Communist organization, 
though. During recent months hun- 
dreds of members of that party have 
been expelled for not obeying party 
“discipline.” 


What will happen next in Italy? A 
number of observers predict that the 
Communists who have broken away, 
or were expelled, from the Italian 
party will form a new branch, like 
that of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, 
in opposition to Russian domination. 
The western democracies are hoping 
that this will happen, and that Commu- 
nist parties in other lands will follow 
suit in seeking independence from 
Moscow leadership. 


Peiping or Peking? 


The Chinese Communist and Chi- 
nese Nationalist governments are, of 
course, bitter enemies. Not only do 
they disagree about politics, but even 
about the spelling of the capital of 
Communist China. 

Peking is the way the Communists 
spell it. Peking means “northern cap- 
ital.” Since the city is being used by 
Red China as its capital, that is the 
correct spelling, the Communist gov- 
ernment holds. 

But the Nationalist government, 
now on Formosa, insists on the spell- 
ing Peiping (pronounced bay-ping) 
which means “northern peace.” 

Hundreds of years of history explain 
the two spellings. At the start of 
the Ming dynasty in 1368 the city 
was not then the capital and was 
called Peiping. In 1421 the third 
Ming emperor moved his court from 
Nanking (“southern capital’) to the 
other city, which then became known 
as Peking. This name remained in 
use throughout the Manchu dynasty 
(1644-1911) and in the early years 
of the Chinese Republic. 

However, when the Nationalist gov- 
ernment moved the capital back to 
Nanking it demoted Peking to Peiping. 
Now the Communists have promoted 
the city again. 


Fight Over RFC 


Charges of improper conduct by offi- 
cials of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation have touched off a contro- 
versy between President Truman and 
Congress. The fight promises to be a 
bitter one. Congress has criticized 
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ELECTRICITY for Portugal’s farmers. 


This dam is one of the first to be built in a 


power program which the country’s government hopes will eventually “light up” 


the rural areas. 


some persons close to the President, 
and wants to change the leadership of 
RFC. Mr. Truman has defied Con- 
gress, and has called its charges “assi- 
nine.” 

RFC is the federal agency which 
grants loans to private companies that 
are deserving and need aid. After a 
long investigation of this financial or- 
ganization, a Senate committee issued 
a startling report. It accused three 
of RFC’s five directors of having been 
unduly influenced in granting loans by 
persons outside the agency, including 
some persons on the White House staff. 

The committee did not actually 
charge these persons with criminal 
offenses. However, it did recommend 
that the post of the five directors be 
abolished and replaced by a single ad- 
ministrator. The five directors are 
now serving under so-called “recess” 
appointments, because the last session 
of Congress did not confirm their 
nominations. 

The committee’s charges in no way 
shook the President’s faith in the 
agency officials or the accused mem- 
bers of his staff. He sent the names 
of the five directors to the Senate 
ee 
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“BREAD cast upon the waters.” 


FITZGERALD IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


This cartoonist believes that we will gain India’s 


friendship by sending the country grain to relieve its famine. Other observers think 
we should not send food so long as India disagrees with us on international policy. 


for confirmation soon after the report 
was issued, thus defying the commit- 
tee. The possibility of reorganizing 
RFC continues to be discussed, mean- 
while, by the nation’s lawmakers. 


New Taxes 


To pay for our swiftly expanding 
defense effort, and other government 
expenses, Congress is now considering 
the administration’s tax program, 
which provides for some of the high- 
est taxes in our history. The Admin- 
istration wants 10 billion dollars 
raised through new taxes right away, 
and 6% billion through new levies 
later. 

The 10 billions would be raised by 
new or higher taxes on individuals, 
corporations, and consumer goods. 

Individuals: About four billion dol- 
lars would come from new income 
taxes. Each individual would have 
to pay an extra $4 on every $100 of 
his taxable income. 

Corporations: About three billions 
would be obtained from new levies on 
corporations. The highest present tax 
rate on companies—47 per cent— 
would be increased to 55 per cent. 

Excise: About three billion would 
be raised by excise taxes (special lev- 
ies on consumer goods). Examples: 
Taxes on automobiles would be raised 
from 7 per cent to 20 per cent; on 
radios, television sets, and household 
appliances, from 10 to 25 per cent; 
gasoline taxes would rise 1% cents 
per gallon. 

The nation is waiting to see whether 
Congress will approve these tax in- 
creases, or whether it will whittle 
them down. 


The “Great Debate” 


The “Great Debate” over our for- 
eign policy in Europe seems to be 
calming down a little. The conflicting 
leaders, though still differing on cer- 
tain points, are more in agreement 
than they were a few weeks ago. Here 
is the latest position of the leading 
opponents: 

The Truman administration plans 
to send large quantities of military 
equipment to the North Atlantic 
Army during this year, and also to in- 
crease our European forces to six di- 
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visions, or slightly more than 100,000 
American soldiers. 

Senator Taft of Ohio is agreeable 
to sending the equipment and to our 
having a limited number of troops in 
Europe. He wants it definitely agreed, 

that there will be only 1 
American soldier to every 8 or 9 Euro- 
peans in the North Atlantic Army. He 
also insists that Congress make the 
final 
stead of Truman. 

Former President Hoover has also 
come to the conclusion that we should 
help defend western Europe in 
of a Russian attack. But he contends 
that we should depend entirely upon 
air and naval power, rather than our 
land forces, to do this. 

Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York would go even farther than the 
Truman administration in using 
American soldiers to strengthen our 
allies. 

Most leaders, therefore, and ap- 
parently the large majority of Ameri- 
cans feel that we have a vital interest 
in trying to prevent western Europe 
from falling under Russian control. 


however, 


decisions on these matters in- 


case 


Hong Kong: Vital Seaport 


Now that the United Nations has 
branded Communist China an aggres- 
sor, should it take economic action 
against her? Should its members cut 
off all trade with the aggressor 
tion? 

Many observers answer an em- 
phatic “Yes.” By stopping Red China’s 
imports, particularly of war 
rials, the UN could drastically reduce 
her ability to continue fighting, it is 
argued, and perhaps force her to make 
peace. 

Our country’s trade with China has 
been stopped, but large quantities of 
materials still pour into Red China 
through Hong Kong, the British col- 
ony on the Chinese coast. (Hong 


na- 


mate- 


BURT LANCASTER, film star (left), gets 
a tip from Jesse Hill, University of South- 
ern California track coach. Lancaster is 
playing the title role in the picture now 
being made entitled “Jim Thorpe—All 
American.” It portrays the life of this 
famous Indian athlete. 


Kong is not the source of the goods. 
It comes from various countries, and 
is trans-shipped at the famous sea 
port to destinations inside China.) 
Asked why Great Britain does not shut 
down this flow of materials, a British 
spokesman replied recently : 

“If we were to shut off Hong Kong, 
that would probably provoke China 
to seize the extremely valuable sea- 
port. That might well start a general 
world war. In any case, Hong Kong 
is invaluable to us as a ‘listening post’ 
on the Chinese mainland. We hope 


RICHARD MILES, of New York City, 
1949, is shown as he prepares for 


“ping pong” 


that China eventually may split with 

and set up an anti-Kremlin 
like Yugoslavia. From Hong 
Kong our agents can help any such 
movement that starts.” 


Russia 
state 


Propaganda Battle 


A propaganda battle is being car- 
ried on between Russia and the United 
States inside India. Opponents in 
the struggle are officials of the United 
States Information Service and Tass, 
official Russian news agency. 

The U.S.LS. 


of activities. 


carries on a wide range 
Daily it distributes to 
Indian editors a newsletter describing 
life and 
reporting on news developments here 
and at UN headquarters. 

Lending libraries, run by U.S.LS, 
circulate American books, magazines, 
moving pictures and musical record- 
ings. The agency’s officials make fre- 
quent speeches and call attention to 
the Voice of America programs. ( How- 
ever, the Voice broadcasts are often 
poorly received because of Russian 
“jamming” of the air waves.) 

Tass has fewer activities but they 
seem to have considerable effect, ob- 
servers say, perhaps because of tradi- 
tional Indian distrust of western ‘“im- 
perialism.”” The Soviet agency dis- 
tributes articles and news releases to 
Indian newspapers attacking the U. S. 
and praising the Russian way of life. 
It also publishes a bi-weekly magazine 
and a large and elaborate monthly il- 
lustrated magazine, which likewise 
stress the “peace and plenty” suppos- 
edly found in the U.S.S.R. 

Unlike the U. S. publications, the 
two Russian magazines are not free 
of charge. The bi-weekly sells for 
the equivalent of two cents a copy and 
the monthly for 15 cents per copy. 


various phases of American 


France’s Trouble 


Since World War II, billions of Eu- 
ropean Recovery Plan dollars have 
been poured into western Europe, and 
industrial production there has risen. 
In France, for example, production is 
32 per cent higher than it was in 1938. 
3ut France is still struggling with a 
low standard of living. Why is this 
so? Here are three reasons: 


WIDE WORLD 


U. S. table tennis champion from 1945 to 
competition 
stars will soon take part in tournaments to be held in Vienna. 
a vigorous and highly skilled sport. 


and other American 
These experts make 


abroad. He 


1. Since World War II, 
had to spend billions of 
pair war damage 
the railroad 
installations and so on. 


France has 
f dollars to re- 
», restoring highways, 
bridges, 
port 

2. France footing a 
military bill particularly for the fight- 
ing in Indo-China. Now, still in fi- 
nancial trouble, she plans to double 
her military spending in 1951. 


system, houses, 


has been big 


3. Most European Recovery aid re- 
ceived by spent to 
buy machinery, 
new power installations, ete. 
production—not to buy food, clothing, 
and other consumer items for the peo- 
ple. Of long run the 
standard of living should improve as 


France has been 


capital goods new 


to raise 
course, in the 
a result of this increased production. 


Labor Protests 


The Wage Stabilization Board, 
headed by Cyrus Ching, has the job 
of keeping wages from going up to 


the point 
prices to rise 
the Boi 


bers 


where 
still his 
ird was comy 
representing 
and 3 the public 
resigned a little 


ago, howev 


are 
mobiliz 


trial le: 
represent the 


iders, 
ing people 
according to 
1uch higher than 
last vear, 
allowed to catch up 
Charles Wilson, head 
mobilizatior 


and wag 


defense 
fered 
labor 
assistants. 
will 


to appoint any 
leaders to serve 
Whether 
satisfy labor remai 


Isn‘t Stalin Confused? 


Stalin, in 
that “the 
tion is taking the inglorious 
the League of Nations In 
it is burying its moral 
dooming itself to disintegration.” 

Mr. Stalin’s 
nection seems to be short 


his latest interview 
United Nations 
this 


prestige 


memory in this con 
In the face 
League of 


That 


* and 


of acts of aggression, the 
Nations did little or nothing 

is why it lost its “moral prestige’ 
“itself di 
irony is that Russia, 
1930’s bitterly attacked the 
sal to take 
fascist ag- 
that 


man, is 


doomed ntegration.” 

The 
the 
time and again for its refu 
forceful action against the 


Today, 


back in 


League 


gressors. same 
nation, 


severely 


however, 
headed by the same 
criticizing the UN 
it is taking action against Communist 
aggressors. 


because 


Looking Ahead 


Unless develop- 
ments cause a change of plans, the 
major articles to appear in this paper 
next week will discuss 
current labor problems in U. S. 


unforeseen news 


Sweden and 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“You said this blanket is 
and yet it is plainly marked 
cotton.” 


Clerk: “Well, 
fool the 


Customer: 
all wool, 


we marked it that way 
moths.” 


* * * 


“So you complain of finding sand in 
your soup?” 
“Yes, sir. 
“Did you join the Afmy to serve your 
country or to complain about the soup?” 
“To serve my country, sir, not to eat 
1.” 
* * * 


Passerby: “What kind of dog is that, 


” 


: “Doesn't look like one.” 
“No, he’s in the secret ol 


* * * 


Photographer: “Now smile and watch 
for the little birdie.” 

Modern Kid: “Oh, drop that stuff. Get 
out your light meter and make some 
tests, adjust your lighting properly, and 
set your lens correctly so you won’t ruin 
a sensitized plate.” 


* * * 
At a muddy crossroad was a sign read- 


ing: “Choose your rut carefully. You'll 
be in it for the next 20 miles.” 


Clerk: “Chief, there is an 
here who says he 
by sticking his 
mouth.” 

Chief: 

Clerk: 


applicant 
used to make a living 
right arm in a lion’s 


bi Really! What’s his 
“Lefty.” 


name?” 


* * * 


“What? 
again?” 

“What do you 
me the same exam. 


You flunked that course 


ex pect? They gave 
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LAZARUS IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“I'll tell her you’re here, if you insist, 
but she’s already had a trying day.’ 
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Great Britain 


(Concluded from page 1) 


World War II cut deeply into the 
nation’s wealth, and in the postwar 
years Britain has had to dig deep 
into her reserves to keep going. From 
all appearances, the “austerity” pro- 
gram which the British have been 
following ever since the war will 
continue for some time. 

In fact, the average man may have 
to tighten his belt another notch in 
the period immediately ahead. As is 
the case in the United States, in 
France, and in the other North At- 
lantic countries, Great Britain is step- 
ping up its rearmament program in 
view of the Communist threat. Re- 
arming cannot help but put new 
burdens on a people who are already 
sorely taxed. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee has 
announced that his country will spend 
close to 13 billion dollars on rearming 
over the next three years. Many fac- 
tories now making civilian products 
are to be converted to defense produc- 
tion. Plane and tank output will be 
doubled. By next spring the British 
intend to have 900,000 men under 
arms. 

Britain is expected to play a strong 
role in the North Atlantic Army now 
being formed under the command of 
General Eisenhower. She intends to 
increase the strength of her troops in 
Germany as well as in the Middle and 
Far East. About one third of Brit- 
ain’s total budget will be earmarked 
for defense spending. While that is 
not as big a contribution on a per- 
centage basis as the U. S. is making, 
Britain’s effort seems likely to be the 
greatest of any of the European mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic group. (It 
is impossible for our European Allies, 
with their low living standards, to 
match our military preparations.) 

While Britain’s leaders generally 
agree on the need for their stepped-up 
arms program, they feel it is unfor- 
tunate that it has to be undertaken at 
this period. It comes just at the time 
when prospects seemed to be bright- 
ening and when people were beginning 
to hope that the worst of the auster- 
ity program was past. 

For example, the trade picture 
improved so much during 1950 that 
at the end of the year Britain cut 
loose from U. S. economic aid—the 
g first country tak- 
E ing part in the 
b ; European Recovery 
§ Program to do so. 
For the first time 
i since the war, the 
British sold more 
abroad than they 
purchased. Conse- 
quently they are 
no longer asking 
the United States 
for help in bringing about economic 
recovery. 

At the same time, production figures 
have continued to creep upward. Dur- 
ing 1950, output went up by about 
eight per cent, and it is now 30 per 
cent higher than it was in 1947. Only 
a few months ago a British official 
stated it might be possible to have 
“butter as well as guns” in 1951. 

That hope has been pretty well 
blasted by the expanded arms pro- 
gram. It looks now as if the British 
may have more guns but won’t have 
much more food, if any. This month’s 
cut in meat rations adds emphasis to 
that conclusion. 


Attlee 
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ENGLAND, 


Meat is by no means the only food 
product which is now being rationed. 
Sugar, eggs, cooking fats, cheese, and 
butter are on the list, too. In pre- 
paring meals the housewife is having 
to rely more and more on vegetables. 

There are other irritating matters 
which add discomfort to the daily 
existence. A coal shortage has caused 
gas and electricity to be curtailed 
throughout the country. Railroad 
service has been cut down. There is 
a “brown-out” of lighting on the 
streets at night. 

In recent months the country has 
been experiencing its worst influenza 
epidemic in years. Some doctors be- 
lieve that the drab diet to which the 
people have been subjected in recent 
years has left many of them under- 
nourished and made them easy vic- 
tims of disease. Other medical men 
do not agree entirely with this view, 
yet the fact remains that more than 
4,000 deaths were reported in the first 
six weeks of the epidemic in England 
and Wales alone. 

The meager meat ration, the fuel 
shortage, the curtailment of light 
and power—all these developments 
are causing considerable grumbling 
among the British people. Most of 
the dissatisfaction is directed at the 
government which is controlled by the 
Labor Party. 

When the Labor Party came into 
power soon after the war, it undertook 
to make vast changes in the structure 
of the British economy. During the 
past few years it has embarked on a 
socialistic program. It has started 
large-scale social security measures, 
including the establishment of a na- 
tion-wide system of health care for all 
people at public expense. Under the 
Labor Party, the government has 
taken over ownership and control of 
some of the nation’s most important 
industries, including coal mines, elec- 
tric power plants, and railroads. 

Only this month the final step was 
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Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland make up the United Kingdom 


taken in transferring the British steel 
industry from private ownership to 
the hands of the government. Here- 
after, the government will run the 
steel mills, and the workers will be 
government employees. The former 
owners are being paid by the govern- 
ment for their property, though some 
of them feel they are not being paid 
enough. 

There has been a great deal of 
controversy in Parliament and else- 
where over the program of the Labor 
Party and how it is affecting life in 
Britain today. Heading the opposition 
to the Labor program is the Conserva- 
tive Party under the leadership of 
Winston Churchill, who was Prime 
Minister during World War II. The 
viewpoint of the Conservatives and 
their followers may be summarized as 
follows: 

“The sorry plight in which Britain 
finds herself today is due in large part 
to the bungling of the Labor Party 
which has insisted on pushing through 
its socialistic program in a time of 
crisis. Look at the coal mines, for 
example. The government took them 
over and now, for only the third time 
in our long history, they are producing 
so little that we are having to import 
coal. Despite this sorry record, the 
Labor administration has insisted on 
taking over the steel industry—a move 
which may do great harm to the re- 
armament program. 

“The food situation is another 
example of bungling. The govern- 
ment should have bought meat from 
Argentina. The increase in price 
would amount to less than 50 cents a 
person a year, and most people would 
be glad to pay that. 

“Labor’s socialist program has 
brought with it many wasteful prac- 
tices and unbelievable inefficiency. 
The people of Britain are now saddled 
with taxes and controls. The Labor 
Party, with its socialistic schemes, 
must be ousted. A return to private 


enterprise under the Conservatives 
would be the first step in restoring 
Britain back to her old place as a 
world power.” 

To this criticism, the Labor Party 
and its supporters reply: 

“Don’t forget that the Labor Party, 
pledged to a socialistic program, was 
voted into power by the British people. 
Labor said it was going to put the big 
industries under government control, 
and there is no reason why it should 
not keep on with that program by 
taking over the steel industry. As for 
the coal mines, one must remember 
that when the government took them 
over, it found worn-out machinery 
and bad conditions in general. It is 
taking time to remedy these defects. 
Once they are taken care of, produc- 
tion will go up. 

“Continued rationing of 
foods is necessary to keep prices 
down and assure a fair share for 
everyone. If we pay Argentina what 
she wants for meat, prices will be 
pushed up all along the line. A little 
restraint now will mean better living 
conditions and lower prices later. 

“Today the British people have 
medical care at government expense 
and various other benefits they never 
had before. For thousands of people, 
living standards have been raised. 
We must not allow the world situation 
to put a stop to the Labor program, 
even though the Communist threat is 
causing difficulties that had not been 
expected. Eventually these difficulties 
will be ironed out.” 

Under the British system of gov- 
ernment, an election can be called if 
the party in power fails to get a ma- 
jority vote in parliament on a contro- 
versial issue. In the past month, the 
Conservatives have tried to bring 
about the defeat of the Labor admin- 
istration on at least three issues— 
meat rationing, the coal shortage, and 
nationalization of the steel industry. 
In each case the Conservatives failed 
by a narrow margin. 

Many observers feel, though, that 
there may yet be an election before 
the end of 1951. If so, the Brit- 
ish people will have a chance to 
express their approval or disapproval 
of the way their government has been 
carried on in the past few years. 

While vigorous 
controversy goes 
on over domestic 
matters, Britain 
continues to stick 
closely with the 
United States in 
its approach to 
world affairs. Two 
British brigades 
are fighting in 
Korea along with 
U. 8. and other United Nations troops. 
At UN headquarters the U. S. and 
Britain have generally maintained a 
united front in opposition to Com- 
munist aggression. As we have al- 
ready noted, the British plan to play 
a major role in the North Atlantic 
Army. 

There have been times, to be sure, 
when the U. S. and Britain have not 
seen eye to eye (for example, the 
Attlee government has recognized the 
Communist rule in China, and we 
have not). Nevertheless, it seems 
almost certain that these two English- 
speaking nations will continue to 
stand side by side in opposing Com- 
munist aggression, regardless of what 
political group may be in control of 
either government. The large major- 
ity of British people and of Americans 
favor such cooperation. 


certain 


Churchill" 
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Science News 











Ten girls and 30 boys—finalists in 
the 10th annual Science Talent Search 
conducted by Science Clubs of Amer- 
Washington, D. C., 
The 40 high 
seniors were chosen to compete in 
the finals of the competition for 
$11,000 in Westinghouse scholarships. 
They will spend five days in the na- 
tion’s capital where they will be inter- 
viewed by the judges, meet and hear 
reports from leading adult scientists, 
and display their scientific projects. 

On March 5, the judges will award 
the top four-year $2,800 Westinghouse 
Grand Science Scholarship to the boy 
or girl considered to be the outstand- 
ing junior scientist in the nation. 
Other awards will be made, too. 

More than 13,000 students through- 
out the country competed in the Sci- 
ence Talent Search. 


ica—will be in 


next week. school 


British factories are now experi- 
menting with a new-type automobile. 
The car will be made of plywood and 
though it won’t last as long as a steel 
vehicle, it will be lightweight and in- 
expensive to run. It won't rattle, 
either. Best of all, as far as the 
British people are concerned, the new 
cars will be on the market soon and 
will be sold exclusively in Great Brit- 
ain. Last year 76 per cent of British- 
made automobiles were exported, so 
that the average Briton had little 
opportunity to buy a car for himself, 


Britain’s jet airline, the Comet, is 
now going through its final tests. 
3y the end of this year, four or five 
of the planes may be making reguiar 
scheduled flights from London to Rome 
and Cairo. Later on, the speedy craft 
may also make trips to Australia and 
Pakistan. 

The jet aircraft has a top speed of 
600 miles an hour, and cruises at about 
400 miles per hour. The plane will 
cut passenger flying time in half. 


American scientists think that surely 
Russian experts have been studying 
the recent atomic explosions in Ne- 
vada very carefully. This doesn’t 
mean that Russian scientists were on 
the spot, of course. But when any 
atomic explosion takes place, millions 
of particles are thrown into the air, 
and they are carried by the wind to 
distant places. This is probably how 
our scientists knew that the Russians 
tested an atomic bomb in 1949. 

Without a doubt Russian planes 
were in the air, equipped with Geiger 
counters to detect radioactivity. By 
taking samples of the microscopic 
particles in the air they were prob- 
ably able to determine whether 
uranium or plutonium was used, and 
what material was used to enclose the 
bombs. 


Is it true that the frequently re- 
ported flying saucers are nothing more 
than the big balloons which the Navy 
uses to study cosmic rays? Even 
though this is reported to be the case, 
many Americans are still skeptical. 
The huge Navy balloons are made of 
plastic and are about 100 feet in di- 
ameter. Each one carries instruments 
which record what is happening far 
above the earth. The Skyhook bal- 
loons can rise 19 miles into the air, 
and if it’s windy they may travel 200 
miles an hour! 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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STILL skating on thin ice 


West Answers Stalin 


Each of His Recent Charges Has Been Challenged by British, 


American, and Other Non-Communist Leaders 


INCE Stalin expressed his views on 

world affairs a little more than a 
week ago, western leaders have an- 
swered every charge he made against 
them. We shall briefly review this 
debate, starting with Stalin’s 
ments. They were to this effect: 

“Russia is accused of not having 
demobilized after the war and of still 
maintaining a powerful armed force. 
That is a slanderous statement. The 
Soviet nation has demobilized its mili- 
tary manpower on a great scale during 
the years since the war. 

“If Russia were concentrating on 
building her military power to the 
extent that her opponents claim, she 
could not be building huge dams and 
constantly increasing her output of 
civilian goods. Nor could she have 
repaired the terrible damages caused 
by World War II. The fact that she is 
engaging in these constructive proj- 
ects proves that she is not devoting 
her major efforts to war preparations. 

“Soviet representatives in the 
United Nations proposed a peace pact 
between Russia, Britain, the United 
States, China, and France. They also 
urged that a disarmament program be 
carried out. But the UN, controlled 
by American and British leaders, 
turned down these offers. American 
millionaires, who stand to profit by 
war, have lined up on their side the 
Latin American leaders, who also 
would make large sums of money out 
of another conflict. 

“How can it be said that the Chi- 
nese, fighting on territory adjacent to 
their own, are the aggressors in Korea 
when American troops are fighting 
thousands of miles away from their 
homeland? The U. S. naval blockade 
of Formosa, which is really Chinese 
territory, is a flagrant example of ag- 
gression. 

“Russia will keep working for peace, 
but may not be able to stop those west- 
ern leaders with a thirst for war. The 
best hope is for the people in the west- 
ern countries to see what their leaders 
are up to, and refuse to go along with 
them.” 

Leaders from Britain, the United 
States, and other non-Communist na- 
tions have replied to Stalin’s accusa- 
tions as follows: 

“It is true that Russia partially de- 
mobilized after the end of World War 


com- 


II, but the undeniable fact is that she 
has more men under arms today than 
all of Europe combined. 

“Russia offered a vague peace pact 
and disarmament program to the other 
members of the UN. But she showed 
her insincerity when she would not 
agree to setting up an international 
agency with the necessary powers to 
control armaments, and would not con- 
sent to continuous and thorough UN 
inspection of each country to see that 
it was living up to its disarmament 
agreement. 

“Stalin made a big point to the effect 
that China is not the aggressor in 
Korea because she is fighting on ter- 
ritory adjoining hers. However, when 
Germany was engaging in aggression 
against her next-door neighbors, and 
when Japan invaded Manchuria in 
1931, Stalin bitterly attacked them as 
aggressors. If ever there was a clear- 
cut case of aggression, it was the at- 
tack by the North Koreans against the 
South Koreans, and when Communist 
China entered the war on the side of 
the aggressor, she became one also. 

“The UN is not controlled by the 
United States. The majority of its 
members have often refused to sup- 
port our position on issues. 

“Russia has at no time since World 
War II worked sincerely for peace. 
She has helped Communists in a num- 
ber of lands to seize power by force, 
or to try to do so. She has worked 
against nearly every constructive proj- 
ect in the UN. She refused to take 
part in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram or to let any of her satellites do 
so. She attempted to force us out of 
Berlin. She has aided and abetted the 
aggressors in Korea. 

“The western nations may have 
made mistakes, but their motives have 
been of the highest as compared to 
those of the Soviet leaders.” 


For many years mountain climbers 
from all over the world visited a small 
lake at the foot of Mount Blanc in 
Italy. The lake was fed from a glacier 
which dumped blocks of ice into the 
water. Recently, villagers in a town 
nearby were astonished to find that 
the lake had disappeared. Geologists 
explain that a cavity under the glacier 
must have suddenly opened up and 
swallowed the tiny mountain lake. 


Readers Say— 











Fighteen-year-olds should be drafted 


because we are greatly in need of men 


for our armed forces at the present 


time. Young men are easy to train 
and eager to do their share 
Most graduate from 
school at Many 
don’t even go to high school. 


boys high 


about 18. thousands 
I think 
any immediate plans that 18-year-olds 
may have are worth giving up for the 
future of our nation. 

PEGGY HOOVER, 

Williston, North Dakota. 
* * * 
think we should 
18-year-olds because if we do, 
men will have the 
attend college. 


I do not draft 
few 


opportunity to 


There is always a great need for 
skilled workers, scientists, 
and statesmen, and they must have a 
thorough education to become fitted 
for their work. 

If we are to continue as a great 
country, we must have men who are 
intelligent and trained to their 
intelligence so they may lead and 
govern our country in the future. 


doctors, 


use 


LAVONNE STEPANEK, 
Williston, North Dakota. 


* * * 

I notice that one of your readers 
has written you a letter in which he 
says “I why the de- 
mocracies should help Yugoslavia, a 
Communist regime as bad as Stalin’s, 
just because it is an 
country.” 


See no reason 


anti-Russian 


It is not just because Yugoslavia is 
an anti-Russian country, but 
of the fact that Yugoslavia 
holds a_ strategic position on the 
Adriatic Sea. It would be of vital 
importance to Russia in case of a war. 
If Russia controlled Yugoslavia, she 
would have the sea ports that she 
needs to dominate the Mediterranean. 

PAUL SALADO, 
Pomona, California. 


also 


because 


* * * 

In regard to a recent article on 
U. S. schools, I agree with you that 
we need more and better schools, and 
additional teachers. However, I am 
opposed to federal aid to education 
program. 

In the first place, our government 
now has an enormous debt. With 
the world situation as it is today, 
more money is going to be needed to 
fight communism. Also, we must con- 
tinue aiding the democratic nations 
of the world. Where will our nation 
find itself if we continue wholesale 
spending, including a federal educa- 
tion program? 

Secondly, I am opposed to such a 
program because with federal funds 
eventually comes federal control. Too 
much federal control will mean the 
downfall of our great democracy. 

FLYNN HARRELL, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


* * * 


In reading the article, “Korean 
Controversy,” I agreed with the state- 
ment that “our troops should not with- 
draw from Korea.” If the Communists 
had overrun Korea, that would have 
encouraged them to continue and at- 
tack Japan. BETTY JONES, 

Pratt, Kansas 
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Career for Tomorrow 


In Engineering 


|" you were ready to start looking 
for a job today, you’d be lucky— 
man or woman—if you were an engi- 
neer. The defense speed-up has vastly 
increased the need for engineers of 
all kinds, and it has boosted starting 
salaries in the field. The picture may 
not be quite so good five or six years 
from now, when today’s high school 
seniors have finished their college 
work, but in our mechanized society 
there will always be a need for engi- 
neers. 

Briefly, an engineer is the person 
who plans and supervises big con- 
struction and manufacturing jobs. He 
takes a mere idea and—with the help 
of many other kinds of workers— 
translates it into designs and plans 
on paper and from them makes a 
finished product. 

There are numerous fields of engi- 
neering. The civil engineer plans, 
designs, and supervises the construc- 
tion of stationary objects: roads, 
bridges, buildings, dams, and tunnels. 
An electrical engineer is concerned 
with building and maintaining facili- 
ties for generating and transmitting 
electricity. A mechanical engineer 
works with machinery such as auto- 
mobile engines, railway locomotives, 
and the like. There are other kinds 
of engineers—chemical, electronic, and 
mining among them 

Each of the branches of engineering 
requires its own specialized training, 
but all are based on the same aptitudes 
and abilities. First, an engineer must 
be well above average in his under- 
standing of mathematics. (One au- 
thority has said that most students 


who drop out of engineering schools 
do so because they fail in math. When 
they entered, they didn’t realize how 
important the subject was.) An engi- 
neer must also have the kind of imagi- 
nation that enables him to visualize 
and organize the details that go into 
carrying out a large project; and he 
must have the executive ability re- 
quired to supervise the many people 
who work under him. 

In high school, a prospective engi- 
neer should study algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, istry, physics, and 
mechanical drawing. Then, he—or 
she—must go on to get a degree from 
an accredited engineering school. This 
study usually covers five years. A 
few engineers who are working today 
received their training on-the-job, but 
such practice is now rare. Intensive 
training in an engineering school is 
essential. 

The first part of this college study 
is spent in acquiring a general knowl- 
edge of advanced math and science 
and in learning the basic principles 
of engineering operations. During 
the last two or three years, a student 
specializes in one engineering field. 

Today beginning salaries for engi- 
neers are quite high—ranging from 
$290 to $310 a month, according to 
one report. The income a person can 
eventually expect to make depends 
upon his ability. Successful engineers 
are extremely well paid. 

Engineering is challenging work. 
It combines mental and physical ac- 
tivity, and it is seldom routine. The 
chief disadvantage is that the various 
engineering fields are apt to become 


chem 


ACME 


A KNOWLEDGE of electricity is part of 


an engineer’s bac kground 


overcrowded. If the high production 
rate throughout industry should 
slacken, many trained engineers would 
have to take fairly 

A number of pamphlets on this 
subject can be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. They are listed below with the 
cost. Enclose coin and give title and 
number, should you order any of them. 
The Outlook for Women in Architec- 
ture and Engineering, Department of 
Labor Bulletin 223-5, 25 cents. 
nautical Engineer, WD 13, 5 
WD 14, 
WD 15, 
Guidance 
Civil Engineer, 


routine jobs. 


Govern- 


Ae ro- 
cents. 
Automotive Engineer, 5 cents. 
Chemical Engineer, 
Civil Engineering, 
11, 5 cents. 
5 cents. 


5 cents. 
Leaflet 
WD 16, 
WD 17, 
WD 19, 


Electrical Engineer, 
Industrial Engineer, 
5 cents. Mechanical Engineering, 
Guidance Leaflet 13, 5 cents. Me- 
chanical Engineer, WD 20, 5 cents. 
Metallurgical Engineer, WD 21, 
cents. Mining Engineer, WD 22, 
cents. Engineering, General Survey, 
WD 18, 5 cents. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


5 cents. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Britain and the U.s. 


the 
and Great Britain 
This is, 
of course, to be expected from the 
world’s two great English speaking 


N the present world crisis, 
United States 


are standing side by side. 


nations. We and the British have a 
great deal of democratic tradition in 
common, have been allies in two world 
wars, and agree that Communist Rus- 
sian aggression is the great danger 
that we face today. 

Britain has, on occasion, criticized 
some attitudes we have adopted in 
fighting communism. One cause of 
this criticism has been that Britain 
feared our vigorous stand against Chi- 
nese intervention in the Korean war 
might set off a new world conflict. 
Britain favored a go-slow policy, in 
the hope that negotiations might bring 
about a peaceful withdrawal from Ko- 
rea by the Chinese. When negotia- 
tions did not occur, however, Britain 
voted with us to condemn Chinese 
aggression in a resolution by the 
United Nations. Britain has shown 
her readiness to stand with us at 
critical moments. 

Great Britain is, like us, embarking 
on a growing defense program, and we 
are giving the British substantial aid. 
Arms are now flowing overseas to the 
British from American arsenals, and 
American bombers are an important 
part of Britain’s air defenses. 

The spirit of close cooperation which 
exists between the two great English- 
speaking powers is largely a product 
of the present century. We were, of 


course, a British colony 
and our freedom was gained only 
after a bitter struggle. The Ameri- 
“an Revolution gave us our independ- 
ence, but it also built up a feeling of 
resentment against the British. 

In the War of 1812 British troops 
burned the White House in Washing- 
ton. Americans burned the capital 
city of Canada, British colony to the 
north of us. It was a long time before 
the bitterness brought on by these 
episodes was dispelled. 

In fact, it took the threat posed 
by German militarism to put Britain 
and the U. S. A. solidly on the same 
side. In World War I most Americans 
felt that we would not be safe if 


at one time, 


KEYSTONE View CO 
DEFENDERS’ MONUMENT, New Haven, 
Connecticut, honors those who fought 
against the British during the American 
Revolution 


Britain were defeated. We entered 
the war and helped bring defeat to 
Germany. 

Our sentiments were much the 
same when Germany—this time under 
Hitler—again threatened the peace of 
the world. Although we did not enter 
World War II until we were attacked 
by Japan at Pearl Harbor, we had 
actually been helping Britain in vari- 
ous ways. With our entrance into 
the war, Britain became the big Euro- 
pean base of the democracies. 

In the years that followed, thou- 
sands of American troops were based 
in Britain. Our Air Force, working 
from British airfields, helped “soften” 
the Nazi defenses on the European 
continent. The invasion of Normandy 
was launched from southern England 
to bring the final victory. 

When the British Labor Party, 
which believes in a large measure of 
socialization, came into power after 
the war, it was felt by some that our 
close relationship might not continue. 
However, there has been no great 
change. 

It is true that Britain’s national 
policies in recent years have come in 
for a good deal of criticism in this 
country, and we have not always 
agreed with her 100 per cent on inter- 
national matters. However, as pointed 
out above, the British government op- 
poses Russian aggression throughout 
the world just as we do. This alone 
is enough to form a strong tie be- 
tween the two countries. 





Study Guide 


Atomic Energy 











1. Explain briefly the way in whic! 
an atomic bomb is exploded. 


2. What is meant by atomic artillery 
and why is its development considered 
so important? 


3. Describe an atomic pile or reactor. 
In what way might a pile be used? 

4. What difficulty 
before atomic 
fuel for 
airplanes. 

5. What are 
eral of their 


must be overcome 
energy can be used as 
submarines, automobiles, and 


List 


radioisotopes? 
uses. 


sev- 


6. What agency controls the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in this country? 

7. Through what kinds of groups does 
this agency work in carrying out re- 
search and development projects? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that 
the recent atomic tests should have beer 
kept absolutely secret—perhaps by hold- 
ing them on remote Pacific islands—or 
do you feel there were good reasons for 
allowing certain information about them 
to be generally known throughout the 
world? Explain. 

2. Which of the peace-time uses of 
atomic energy do you think should be 
given greatest emphasis? Explain your 
answer. 


Great Britain 


1. What was the 
the recent cut in the 

2. What 
the cut? 


immediate cause of 
British meat ration? 


deeper reason lies behind 


9 


3. Discuss briefly 
took at the end of 
with the European 

4. List 
ish Labor 
ture 


Britain 
connection 
Program. 


the step 
1950 in 
tecovery 
some of the changes the Brit- 
Party has made in the struc- 
of the nation’s economy. 


5. Give the arguments that are made 
by persons who oppose the Labor Party’s 
program. 

6. What reply does the party make? 

7. Discuss Britain’s approach to world 
affairs. 

Discussion 


1. If you lived in Great Britain, would 
you support the Labor Party or the 
Conservative Party? Give reasons. 

2. In your opinion, what value is it 


to us to have Great Britain as a friend? 
Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


What is the message 21 senators 

w ba our government to se nd to the Rus- 
sian people? 

2. Why did 

quit 


two prominent Italians 


the Communist Party? 


3. Why does Communist China hold 
that Pe king, not Peiping, is the correct 
spelling of that city? 


4. What charge does a Senate commit- 
tee make against the RFC 


5. Explain briefly how the government 
proposes to raise 10 billion dollars. 


Discuss U. S. and Russian propa- 
anit methods in India. 
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Pronunciations 
Argonne—ahr-gawn 


Mohammad Reza Pahlavi—m0o- hahm’- 
mud ré’zuh pah-lah-vé’ 





